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SCHOOLS MAY HAVE 
MEN IN PARLIMENT 


Is Reported That Canadian Federal 
House May Be Asked to Allow 
University Representation 


\ 
\ 


Each Canadian university may soon have 
a representative in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa. A member of the Federal House 
proposes to introduce the following resolu- 
tion: 

“That in the opinion of the House the time 
has arrived in our national development 
when Parliamentary representation should 
be accorded our Canadian universities.” 

Parliamentary representation is an old 
idea in England. For a long time the 
British universities have had their repres- 
entatives in the House of Commons. Ca- 
nada has twenty universities which would 
be affected if this plan is carried out there. 


A Survey of 


Canadian Universities 


A brief survery of the Canadian univer- 
sities is featured in the McGill Daily, of 
March 16th. President Mackenzie of Dal- 
housie (Nova Scotia) summarizes: 

“Tt is probably not true to say that Ca- 
nada hag evolved a distinctive type of Uni- 
versity, and yet Canadian highest institu- 
tions of learning differ in many ways from 
the corresponding institutions in the Brit- 
ish Isles and in the United States. One 
might divide Canadian Universities into 
groups determined by the prototype after 
which each was consciously or uncoSciously 
modelled. In the first group are those 
which followed closely the Oxford tradition 
—King’s, New Brunswick; Bishop’s, Tor- 
onto and some of its federated colleges. 
(University, Trinity, Wycliffe). The Uni- 
versity in the second group are those which 
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FIND FOOTBALL PIONEER 
DEAD IN NEW YORK HOTEL 


Walter Camp, Yale Graduate Was Greatest 
Authority on Football; Has Picked 
“All American” Teams Since ’89 


Walter Camp, “father of football” was 
found dead of heart disease on Saturday 
morning, March 14 at the Hotel Belmont, 
New York, while attending a meeting of 
Football Rules Committee. 

In 1880 Camp graduated from Yale. 
While an undergraduate there he was rec- 
ognized as the best all-around athlete the 
college ever had know. Until 1914 he was 
associated with the athletic department of 
Yale. He suggested the various changes 
which have fundamentally affected the 
playing of football. In 1883 he suggested 
the rule requiring, a five-yard gain in three 
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Kansas Students Discuss 


Lively criticisms, sharp retorts and bit- 
ing sarcasm enlivened the first of a series 
of meetings of the University of Kansas 
Forum, on campus life and class room 
methods. The Forum has arranged a 
series of meetings in which university life 
will be milled over from every angle and 
plans will be evolved to remake it closer 
to the student’s desires. Out of the ex- 
change of ideas will crystallize definite 
suggestions which will be made known to 
the administration. 

The cénter of interest was held by a 
reorganization program outlined by Rich- 
ard Hanson, President of the Y. M. C. A. 
This plan called for a democratisation of 
student life, 

“A student can engage in any activity 
that interests him without being an expert 
in that sort of thing. For example there 
will be third and fourth glee clubs for stu- 
dents like myself who like to sing but can- 
not sing well enough to make the Glee 
Club,” explained Hanson. 

In the University of Kansas classrooms, 
Hansons plan would also make drastic 
changes: 
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WHAT STUDENTS WEAR 
SOUTH, EAST AND WEST 


Investigation Discloses Interesting and. 
Unimportant Facts About The 
Collegiate Spring Styles 


Reformers, educators, journalists and 
novelists have been busy for a long time 
trying to decide how a college student 
clothes the interior of his head. The fol- 
lowing are the first findings in an inquiry 
as to the college student’s external wear- 
ing apparel: 

University of Florida—As a symbol of 
maturity, learning and distinction, seniors 
at the University of Florida wear brown 
derbies. 

University of Oregon—Sophomore men 
influenced, perhaps, by Coolidge economy, 
have adopted blue denim trousers as their 
official wearing apparel, The trousers 
are of heavy material and are cut in the 
most recent. mode. 

Johns Hopkins University—About half 
of the men on the campus go in for the 
latest and loudest in ties, socks, etc., while 
the other half are conservative and wear 
clothes of less audible colors. 

University of Washington—A rage for 
masculine clothing has possessed the girls 
of the University of Washington. It ori- 
ginated with the advent of the shingle bob 
which exposed many necks to the Wash- 
ington weather and necessitated the wear- 
ing of men’s shirts, checkered flannel ones 
preferred. Then followed a crime wave 
in which the girls “borrowed” from their 
boy friends everything from “bow ties to 
knit ties, spotted neck wear to those ‘pash’ 
turkey red affairs.” 


WOMEN ARE AGAINST 
CAMPUS WARRIORS 


Peace Society Leads Fight mm Com- 
pulsory Military Tradaing at 
U. of Minnesota 


Compulsory military trairtimg, will be 
abolished at the University of Minmesota 
if a bill recently introduced into the state 
house of representatives is enacted by the 
legislature. The bill provides that “All 
schools and colleges of the University of 
Minnesota in their respective departments 
and class exercises, shall be open without 
distinction to students of both sexes, and 
any able bodies male student therein may 
at his option, receive training and disci- 
pline in military tactics,” 

The bill is being sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. It is now in committee and will 
be given a hearing soon. Mrs. Maud C. 
Stockwell, state chairman of the League, is 
rallying all existing sentiment against 
compulsory military education at the Uni- 
versity. 


Rallying 


“Let us spare no effort,” said Mrs 
Stockwell, ‘‘to help put an end to the mili- 
tarization of the minds of our youth. In 
the meantime it is important to reach all 
people interested in the question.” 

The opinion that the, University, as a 
land grant college, under the requirements 
of the United States land grant act of 
1862, is compelled to offer compulsory mili- 
tary training is assailed by proponents of 
the bill. According to a survey made by 
the League, the land grant act contains ne 
provision making military training at the 
University compulsory, 


» Anti-militarists 


UPPERCLASSMEN WILL BE 
REWARDED FOR GRADES 


Creation of “Dean’s Lists” in Colleges 
Permits Many Seniers to Go 
To Class at Pleasure 


Special favors for juniors and seniors 
have been granted or are being asked for 
at the following places: 


Amherst—Twenty Amherst juniors and 
seniors who have maintained an average 
of 85 per cent or better in their class work, 
have been granted the privilege of attend- 
ing clase7s at their discretion, 


Unive «ity of Kansas—Agitation is being 
carried n to exempt seniors of A and B 
standing from their final second semester 
examinations. 


University of North Carolina—Fifty 
juniors and seniors were granted optional 
class attendance during the winter quarter 
as a reward for making a B average dur- 
ing the fall quarter. 
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“No Man’s Thinking igs Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


to The indiana Daily Student: 

“T earnestly regret the article in 
The Daily Student of February 27 respect- 
ing the Democratic senators. It is natural 
that students, taking sides as they do on 
current political questions, should like to 
practice journalistic writing upon those 
questions. But it is obviously wrong that 
what one man may write on such a subject 
shall seem to represent the student body 
or the university. The University is an 
educational institution and as such takes 
no part in the controversies between polit- 
ical parties.” 

The above letter is typical of a certain 
attitude toward not only college papers but 
undergraduate activities of all kinds which 
touch on present day controversial subjects. 
The letter might have been written to a 
debating team, to a discussion group, to 
a professor or to a religious organization 
connected with the University, reaching 
and publishing an opinion. 

Now we wish to submit that President 
Bryan’s analysis from the student stand- 
point, is wrong. And in analyzing this 
case, The New Student wishes to attempt 
a correct analysis of the allied cases. 

Let us see what the letter contains. 

“It is obviously wrong that what one 
man may write on such a (political) sub- 
ject shall seem to represent the student 
body or the university.” 

But who said that 
must it? 


HY need student editors, discus- 
sion groups or professors be 
compelled to represent either 


the student body or the univer- 
sity or both in everything they do or say? 
And who makes the writing ‘seem to rep- 
resent the university?’ The students? 
Surely not. They know very well in this 
instance who wrote the editorial and in 
every instance who made the speech, by 
first name, by dormitory room and favorite 
girl. Any student reading an editorial 
will only comment, “Now there goes Bill 
Jones again!” To infer that Bill Jones’ 
editorial represents the university, he 
would be a nut. 

Who then makes the editorial “seem to 
represent the university”? The administra- 
tion? But the administration has its own 
publications, issued under its seal and sig- 
nature wsth grey paper covers. Would the 
university for one minute consent to be 
officially represented by the student news- 
paper? Certainly not! 


ROM a letter of President William 
K Lowe Bryan of Indiana University 


it did and why 
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The alumni? have their 
journals. 

Who then makes it “seem so”? General 
readers? Politicians? Loose thinking alum- 
ni? “The public”? Certainly it can be no 
one else. The university daily circulates 
not only in the student body but also 
among general readers, political grubs and 
other anonymous minutia, who set up a 
great gibble-gabble the minute any editor 
on a university paper (or professor on a 
faculty) says anything less obvious than 
“Pickle Perigrine.” 

“It seems, it seems, it seems”; “They say, 
they say, they say”; 

“What will they think, what will they 
think, what will they think!” 

What else but this incoagulated mass of 
vagueness could be responsible for such 
phrases as those? 


They own 


RE we right in saying that this 

group is responsible for the tall 

talk for the “responsibility of the 

paper not only to the student body 
but to the broader circle of readers”? If 
so, we venture to ask: why should the stu- 
dent paper have such a _ responsibility? 
Aren’t there enough alumni magazines 
floated on General Electric ads? Aren’t 
there enough publicity bureaus, vocational 
offices and press boards whose duty it is 
to disseminate publicity about the univer- 
sity? 

Why should a student sheet, or for that 
matter a professor or a discussion group, 
be obliged also to take up the hue and cry? 
Can we never have the relief of seeing a 
student paper which exists first for the 
students, and is understood to be their own 
organ, immature to be sure, but sincere 
and courageous? 

We submit that a college president who 
prunes student activities down to the shape 
required by the seeming opinions of circles 
too broad to have center or circumstance, 
of ripples floating on unchartered waters, 
is really unconsciously shirking his duty to 
the student body. He should not be pull- 
ing teeth but encouraging their growth. 
All teeth bite in the wrong place at times, 
but then. . 

Come, educators, don’t be so timid! 


There are twelve thousand stu- 

dents; beside this prodigy, Oxford 
is a tiny theological school and Harvard a 
select college for young gentlemen, The 
University has a baseball field under glass; 
its buildings are measured by the mile; 
it hires hundreds of young Voctors of 
Philosophy to give rapid instruction in 
Sanskrit, navigation, accountancy, spectacle 
fitting, sanitary engineering, Provencal 
poetry, tariff schedules, rutabaga grow- 
ing, motor-car designing, the history of 
Voronezh, the style of Matthew Arnold, the 
diagnosis of myophypertrophia kymophar- 
lytica and department-store advertising. 
Its president is the best money raiser and 
the best after-dinner speaker in the United 
States; and Winnemac was the first school 
in the world to conduct its extension 
courses by radio. 

It is not a snobbish rich-man’s college, 
devoted to leisurely nonsense. It is the 
property of the people of the state and 
what they want is a mill to turn out men 
and women who lead moral lives, play 
bridge, drive good cars, be enterprising in 
business, and occasionally mention books, 
though they are not expected to have time 
to read them. It is a Ford Motor Factory, 
and if its products rattle a little, they are 
beautifully standardized, with perfectly in- 
terchangeable parts. Hourly the Univer- 


HE University of Winnemac is at 
\ Mohalis, fifteen miles from Zenith. 
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WIND-MILL 


AN AMUSING TRAGEDY 
ACT I. 


(Scene: Happy Hunting Grounds, Back- 
ground of clouds, ‘stars, a second-hand 
comet, assorted planets). 

Terpsichore: Ah me! 

Attendant Spirit: On what are you mus- 
ing, fair one? 

Terp.: Would I could see how my disciples 
are faring with the music and the dance. 
Not since the days of Greece have any 
of us Muses been on earth. 

Spir.:Ho! Let us sally forth. Gird up your 
loins! I will get the tickets. 


ACT II. 


Attendant Spirit: Behold! 

Terp.: Why doesn’t the orchestra stop tun- 
ing up and play something? 

Spir,: Even so. They are playing. 
(Long pause. Terpsichore gazes at the 


couples. Some shuffle, some mince, some 
bounce). 
Terp.: (perplexedly): Well, then, why 


don’t they stop winding up and go ahead 
and dance? 
Spir.: Even so. They... 
(Enter Calliope and Westphalia, bearing 
a stretcher to receive the fainting Terpsi- 


chore. Alarums and excursions). 
Harvard Lampoon. 
There is something characteristically 


democratic in the “Hello” custom in many 
colleges and universities. At Washington 
and Lee, for instance passing students in- 
variably greet one another with a brotherly 
“Hi gentlemen.” 


The American student will have none 
of the supercilious old-world class distinc- 
tions. The president of the Senior Class 
greets the humble frosh who works in the 
greasy village chop house with the same in- 
formal salutation that he uses for the cap- 
tain of the football team. 


But, best of all, this brotherly tradition 
is perpetuated with true Christian zeal. 
Freshmen who flout it are haled before 
the freshmen council for punishment. 


Washington State has its “Hello” path; 
Maine its “Maine Hello”; Johns Hopkins 
includes the indiscriminate and continual 
use of this greeting in its Freshmen Reg- 
ulations. 


. 


Then there are the countless colleges 
that have “Hello” weeks. Upon this week 
one greets friends and foe alike with a 
boisterous and disarming “Hello.” 


The Windmill has just one reservation 
to make before he appends his endorse- 
ment to this sane, optimistic and demo- 
cratic tradition. He would have “Hello 
Week” followed by “Open Season Week” 
in which one could with immunity salute 
the people one disliked with the most scur- 
rilous, ribald and insulting appellations 
that the imagination can devise. 


sity of Winnemac grows in numbers and 
influence, and by 1950 one may expect it 
to have created an entirely new world- 
civilization, a world civilization larger, 
brisker and purer. (Arrowsmith by Sin- 
clair Lewis, Harcourt Brace and Co.). 
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SPORTS 


Putting Football In 
It’s Proper Place 


“We must not take our football too seri- 
ously,” warns Knute Rockne, coach of the 
champion Notre Dame university football 
team. He stated recently that football 
must not be allowed to acquire a place in 
collegiate affairs where it detracts from 
the main idea of a college education. 

“Educators in Minnesota have tried to 
bring this point home in the past and too 
many football enthusiasts have regarded 
the advice as the viewpoint of a bookish 
pedagogue,” asserts the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune “. . . The thing that has always 
characterized American football—fairness 
in victory or defeat—seemed to be lack- 
ing. The coach who could turn in noth- 
ing but victories was a God. The coach 
who did not was an Islamite.”’ 

“Yale, Harvard and Princeton have real- 
ized this and placed a maximum of $8,000 
as the salary to be paid coaches. A $25,000 
coach and a $15,000 president in a univer- 
sity was rightly declared to be ridiculous.” 

Meanwhile, at the University of Mich- 
igan, the Michigan Daily is conducting a 
straw vote on the questions of high salaries 
for football coaches. 


WALTER CAMP DIES 
(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 


downs. He also proposed the change of ten 
yards gain in four downs in 1906. 

Perhaps Camp was best known by his 
selection each year since 1889 of an “All 
American” team, composed of players who 
were selected for this team because they 
were considered the best of the season in 
their respective positions. 

The New York World eulogizes: 

“What did he know? In a general way, 
it is enough to say he knew football. He 
was the Master, before whom all did low 
obeisance. Guards and quarter-backs trem- 
bled at his name. Little did these youths 
care whether the President occupied the 
mid-field, or the Secretary of War, or 
the Secretary of the Navy. Such dignit- 
aries were lay figures, perfumery for the 
spectacle. “But let it be whispered about 
the dressing-room that Camp, Walter 
Camp, was on the scene, and knees were 
shaking and lips parched blue with fear. 
If the ritual were properly done, if no 
punts were fumbled, if all tackles were 
clean and hard, if broken-field running was 
fast and crafty, then Camp might find a 
new half-back for his All-America. 

“The man is gone, and he is a real loss. 
It is useldss to nominate heirs to his 
mantle.” 


CONFERENCE 


For Summer Vacation 


For the third time, The National Student 
Forum is holding a series of summer con- 
ferences for college students at Woodstock, 
New York, in the Catskills. There will be 
nine conferences to begin June 15th, they 
will continue virtually without interruption 
until the 15th of November. Each confer- 
ence is a separate undertaking, with its 
own chairman and speakers, and may be 
attended separately. 
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The first conference will deal with the 
theme: “Is There a Career in the Labor 
Movement for a Collegian?” Its chairman 
will be A. J. Muste, director of Brookwood 
Labor College, an expert in this field. The 
history, structure and major problems of 
the Labor Movement will be reviewed and 
the possible opportunities of . co-operation 
and active participation by college men and 
women wil! be considered by those who 
have already experimentated along these 
lines, in labor education, research, bank- 
ing, organization, and journalism. The 
conference will last one week and is open 
to all college students who are seriously 
interested in the labor movement as a study 
or a possible career. 

Other conferences will deal with jour- 
nalism, and the problems and opportunities 
of college journalism in particular; with the 
question of Changing Moral Standards, 
with the Issue of Freedom of Speech in 
Colleges and the Community, with Educa- 
tion, International Relations and the Dra- 
ma. Mr. C. E. Ayres, an editor of The 
New Republic, Mr. Horace M. Kallen, pro- 
fessor in the New School of Social Re- 
search, Mr. Roger Baldwin, director of The 
American Civil Liberties Union, Mr. Scott 
Buchanan, of the College of the City of 
New York, Mr. Houston Peterson of Co- 
lumbia, are some of the conference chair- 
men who have been appointed to lead these 
conferences. 


CLASSROOMS 


Against Cheating 


The new exam rules of Miami (Ohio) 
University, suggested by a student com- 
mittee appointed by the president of 
the student body, eliminate the “spy” 
provision of the honor pledge. The new 
pledge reads “I pledge myself that I have 
neither given nor received aid during the 
preparation of this paper.” The clause 
omitted was to the effect that “neither 
have I seen anyone give or receive aid’”’ 

Taking the place of this clause in the 
new constitution is the following para- 
graph: 

“Tf any student should suspect another 
student of cheating during an examination, 
it is in accordance with the spirit of the 
honor system for him to rise and declare 
such suspicion (without naming the per- 
son) to the class with the remark that if 
his suspicion is justified by a continuance 
of questionable actions, he will report the 
same to the student senate.” 
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PERSONAL 
They Are Indignant 


Percy Marks, lecturer and well known 
author of “The Plastic Age,’* becomes in- 
dignant on many college platforms these 
days, because: 

“Our colleges are ruining hundreds of 
good plumbers and good cooks, too.” 

And: 

“The present generation has rotten man- 
ners, if you call them manners, but other- 
wise there is no fault to be found. Most 
of them will degenerate into dull and staid 
citizens soon enough.” 

And: 

“The thing I damn most in the jazz age 
is that it has thrown out the silver with 
the dishwater; that youth as lost the grace 
of living.” 


Editor of a midwestern newspaper, be- 
cause: 


Some one is always predicting a revolu- 
tion. Almost any night the soap box 
Webster’s of Bug House Square tell us how 
labor is to rise and smite the cruel capital- 
ists For the few years the Ku Klux Klan 
has been looking forward to the time when 
they are to rise and forever free this land 
of ours from the tentacles of the Jews and 
Catholics. The Daily Northwestern throws 
its hat in the ring and predicts a few 
changes which will come when the lion lies 
down with the lamb or when the rah rah 
societies, looking for some campus service 
to perform, die out. 


We are tired! 

We are tired of this everlasting blah blah about 
a winning football] team. 

We are tired of having a football coach who trains 
forty men and receives as large a salary as four 
instructors who teach one particular subiect to six 
hundred students. 

We are tired of having Rotary clubs donate schol- 
arships for the alleviation of the financial sufferings 
of ‘deserving athletes.’ 

We are tired of having more of these deserving 
athletes draw good pay for performing some trivial 
job at the gym. 

We are tired of having these silly speakers get up 
and exhort the boys to ‘back that team.’ 

We are tired of having alumni come back and say 
what a fine half bac there is in Podunk High School 
and can’t we find a job for him. 

We are tired of having our intercollegiate teams 
sent ail Over the Middle West on expensive trips 
while the physical training of the ordinary students 
is neglected. 

We are tired of this stadium bunk whereby 50,000 
spectators watch 22 men—or rather employes—battle 
for supremacy. 

We are tired of having tutors furnished for failing 
athletes. 

We are tired of these athletic calvaleades to induce 
more athletes to come to Northwestern. 

We are tired of all the efforts to make this the 
last resting place for the dumb but brawny boys. 

We are tired of being told that Northwestern needs 
more men. 

We are tired. 

If this be treason, make the most of it. 


Dwight H. Rice, Freshman, of Edmonton 
Alta., because: 

He has been debarred from attending 
lectures after having refused to bow to 
the dictates of the Students’ Union of the 
University of Alberta. He ignored their 
demands because he says that they disre- 
garded all rules of sport, requiring him to 
make a clown of himself for the amuse- 
ment of the Sophomores and to the disgust 
of the public, Appeals to the University 
authorities having proven fruitless, Rice 
declares he will take legal action against 
“student tyranny.” 


*Now running in serial form in Hearst 
papers. 
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JOURNALISM 


An Editor's Troubles 


Last week, at the University of Oregon, 
a far-flung battle line of words extended 
from the editorial column of The Emerald 
to “Communications.” It happened this way: 
Leon Byrne, drama critic, wrote an adverse 
criticism of “The Raggedy Man,” by the 
University Company. A wrathful member 
of the department of dramatics declared 
that it would have been much better to have 
printed no review at all than such an over- 
severe and unsympathetic one. The Emerald 
recollects that last semester, by an over- 
sight, it failed to review a production. Re- 
sults: storms of protest, charges of favor- 
itism toward certain departments were 
hurled forth. Conclusion: ‘Complaining 
members wish the reviews sweetened . 
The Emerald chose Mr. Byrne to write 
dramatic criticism because it feels 
that he is sincere in his reviews . . . In- 
sincere praise is one of the greatest ene- 
mies to the cultivation of a receptive and 
scholarly attitude toward criticism and 
learning. The editor believes, and he feels 
that the students wish, that its columns 
should not be filled with material analagous 
to certain advertising propaganda which is 
an insult to the intelligent and educated 
mind.” 


Hands Off, Faculty 


Removal of faculty control of publica- 
tions, elimination of the election of college 
editors by popular vote and sufficient pay 
for editors and staff members of college 
publications to make the positions demo- 
cratic and independent, were the reforms 
advocated by the Rocky Mountain Inter- 
collegiate Press association at a recent con- 
vention at the University of Denver. 

Twenty-two journalists represented the 
seven ‘schools in the conference. These 
schools are: Colorado College, State Agri- 
cultural College, State Teacher’s College, 
State School of Mines, Western State Col- 
lege and the University of Denver. 


First Aid To Heelers 


A novel method of supplying news to the 
University of Dubuque Blue and White has 
been passed by the student body and will 
soon be put into effect. Each organiza- 
tion on the campus will have to fill six 
inches of space in every issue of paper, 
If the organization fails so supply the 
material there will be a blank space with 
the name of the student group over it. 


Springtime In Berkeley 


The advent of spring was foreshadowed 
on the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia when the Daily Californian recently 
blossomed forth with a six-page supple- 
ment called the Fashion Edition. Besides 
the ads advising milady where to shop, 
there were suggestions on spring ‘styles in 
everything from spring hats to perfumes. 


Another ‘‘Plastic A ge’’? 


To write a novel about campus life as 
it is lived at the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, rivalling “The Plastic Age,’ is the 
ambition of the twelve members of the 
' Scribbler Club of that university. Each of 
the twelve members will write a chapter. 
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At each meeting of the club, the previously 
written chapter will be read, commented 
upon and passed on to the next member 
for further development. The Scribblers. do 
not intend to have their plot stolen so they 
are excluding the public from their 
meetings. 


Turning The Other Cheek 


While some of the Japanese students on 
the Pacific coast have become so embit- 
tered or disheartened by the United States 
Exclusion Act as to withdraw from the 
country, students of that race in the East 
are making a magnificent gesture of turn- 
ing the other cheek. Japanese students 
residing at the International House, New 
York, recently staged three Japanese dra- 
mas, the proceeds of which will be used to 
provide a scholarship for an American 
student in a Japanese university. 


KANSAS STUDENTS DISCUSS 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


“The first two years of the regular col- 
lege course will be devoted to orientation 
courses to familiarize the student with the 
civilization that he is living in,” Hanson 

said. “The broad scope of the work of 
these years is adopted in order that the 
individual may get a purpose in life by 
having a large perspective on life.” 

“Courses in the last two years will all 
be elective,” he continued. “The recent 
criticisms of the Dartmouth college stu- 
dents will be the basis for the reorganiza- 
tion of teaching methods. ‘The lecture 
method and large classes will be replaced 
by the seminar method with small groups.” 


Last year the debate team of Bates col- 
lege (Me.) defeated the University of To- 
ronto debaters at Toronto. This year a 
team of Toronto debaters will cross the 
boundary line for the first time in history 
and take the platform with the University 
of Pittsburgh team at Pittsburgh. 


Prof. (rapping on desk): “Order, gentle- 
men, order!” 
Student (just awakening): “Egg sand- 
wich and cup of coffee.” 
—University of North Carolina 
Buccaneer. 
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modelled themselves on the University of 
Edinburgh, viz. Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s. 
Laval in Quebec, Laval in Montreal (which 
has lately changed its name to that of the 
University of Montreal), and Ottawa have 
followed closely the forms and traditions 
of France. The four western provincial 
Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, and, espe- 
cially the three last, bear a close resem- 
blance to the State Universities of the 
United States. The Universities which 
have not been named are perhaps more free 
from direct imitation of older types. 

“As the years have gone by, all these 
institutions while maintaining individuality 
and evidence of their original form, have 


tended to uniformity in many important re-' 


gards. Thus, they all require four years 
for the Bachelor (Pass) Degree in Arts or 
in Science. Again they have a common 
standard of preliminary education for ad- 
mission to the course leading to the degrees. 

“Honor courses are a feature of the Ca- 
nadian Universities which distinguishes 
them from the typical universities of the 
United States, and to which must be attri- 
buted much of the success of Canadian stu- 
dents in post-graduate work in home and 
foreign universities.” 


Marquette university lays claims to the 
long distance record in university broad- 
casting. On the night of January 25, Mar- 
quette Station WHAD sent out its first 
program On Feb. 28 a letter was re- 
ceived from radio fan who listened to the 
program at Tahiti Island, Oceana, on the 
Pacific, 6,000 miles away. The letter had 
been on its way for 23 days. 


To keep the students advised as to the 
best ways of operating and caring for an 
automobile. The Daily Trojan, U. of South- 
ern California, contemplates running a 
weekly automobile section. The Daily 
Trojan recently graduated from the thrice 
a week to the daily class of college papers. 
It will finance this innovation with ads 
from Los Angeles automobile dealers. 
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